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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or 


Invalides 


From Adelaide D. Denison, Secretary of the Riverside County (Cali- 
fornia) Humane Society, come these appreciative words about the film, 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


“To say that the Riverside County Humane Society appreciates 
your very great kindness in lending your beautiful film, would be to put 
it mildly. But if you could have heard the shouts of the children at 
its appearance on the screen and the hush that overspread the youthful 
audience as the scenes developed, you would have been fully repaid.” 


THE BELL OF ATRI, with its lesson of kindness to animals, should 


be presented to every public school in the country. 


It is time now to arrange for rentals of the film during the Be Kind 
to Animals Anniversary of 1928, April 16 to 21. It will be better, if 
possible, to show it before those crowded dates. 


For all particulars, including prices for sale or rental, address, 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood 


Avenue, Boston. 


“CAFE DE 
INVALIDES”” 
does not produce the 
yet 


“CAF 
TNVALIDES”” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 88 Broad St., Boston 


~\Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


I ed by Every-d 
Cuticura 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 
Humane Calendar for 1928, one for 20 cts., _ About Other Animals—Continued 
Gero Gor BB six for $1.00 The Strike at Shane’ s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 7 Stiahanet Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 
ber, 1927, bound in cloth .... .. each, $1.50 Jack London Club I osters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
Colored ‘Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- for 15 ets., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 ets, 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set -.+-. each, $1.00 What is the Jack London Club ........... . $0.30 per 100 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, G6} x3j....... $0.50 per 100 Foreword from “Michael Brother of Je ry” 30 
Care of Rabbits .. > 
About the Horse The Horrors of Trap; 50 “ 
Will: A. Paul, How to kill 1.00 “ 
cloth, $1.50 Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had ..... 1.00 “ 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 50“ 


What Constitutes Cruelty, FrancisH.Row ley ,30.30 per 100 Ways of Kindness . 
Know Your Horse, Major E.G. Huber .... .30 W hy the Toad is So Useful ............... 30 oe 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . .30 
he Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 7-5 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 50 * 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow ae “Sanctuary! Sanctuary !’’ Selections from 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story ............ 50" * book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp........ each, 5 cts. 
Folly of the Blinder ..................... 30 © A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 
30 God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon for Humane 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card.. 1.00 oe Sunday, by Dr. Cadman (1927) ......... $0.50 per 100 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 1.00 | The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., Pro cts. 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides).. .50 “  “ Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
Abe he Do “Be to daa ets. 
ut the 4 “Be Kind to Animals” Placard ........... eac cts. 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. ©The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr Schneider ......... Free paper, 15 cts. 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr Schneider ..... Free Friends and Helpers (selections for school ‘ 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... a 00 per 100 use), Sarah J. Eddy ... me tecesersicetsse cloth, 96 cts. 
eae eaten alth and Disease . 60 Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 ets. 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease t r 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. BO“ Humane Education—a Handbook, Harriet 
Man’s Faithful Friend cloth, $1.00 
The Story of Barry —s - Humane Day Exercises, 1927 ............. $1.00 per 100 
umane Education, What to Teach an ow 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus .. cloth, $1.50 prow to Organize a Society for the Protection 
The Lady of the Robins .............;.. cloth, 35 cts. 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. .............. S120 per 100 ol 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .50 “© Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 a A Talk with the Teacher ............-.:-- me 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 50 The Coming Education 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 Band of Mercy 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 50 “Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 50 ie —Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. -50 $1.00 per 100 
“The Beggat Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt z 
letters and border, one cent each ........ / ii 
About Other Animals Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... wnat, & cts. 
. st, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 ‘‘Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 5 ets. 
al Truth, E. P. ngs of Happy Life, with Music, S. | y 5 
Dame sopsecebeesumenonencrateie paper, 15 cts. Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only), #00 per 100 
For Pity’s Sake, BB paper, 15 cts. Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,cloth, 35 cts., paper, 15 cts. How to Form "Bands of Mercy ............ * 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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May the New Year bring to all whose eyes 
fall upon these lines, young and old, little 
children and men and women in this and 
other lands, life’s best joys. 


Was the Constitution made for the United 
States or the United States made for the 
Constitution? Should the Constitution stand 
in the way of the greatest good of the nation, 
must we sacrifice the latter to the former?. 


The largest cattle ranch in the world is said 
to be in Hawaii. It has an area of 500,000 
acres. What a blessing that creatures bred 
by the millions just to be slaughtered, so far 
as we know, cannot see beyond each day’s 
setting sun. 


In this number begin the articles contrib- 
uted to our magazine by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
one of the kindliest, wisest, and most fasci- 
nating writers of today, a student of nature, a 
lover of his kind, a friend to every fowl of the 
air and beast of the field, and with all this a 
rare gentleman and a scholar. 


We devoutly wish everyone into whose 
hands this magazine falls would read in the 
December Harper’s the article by the well- 
known English journalist, Tomlinson, with 
the title “If War Should Come.” It is the 
strongest, clearest, truest utterance we have 
seen upon this question since the last great 
disaster of 1914-1918. 


How many names once flung with con- 


@ tempt at a few men ahead of their time have 
2 become words clothed with honor! 


It was a 
reproach to be called a Nazarene. Once to 
bear the name Christian was to be despised. 
It cost something centuries ago to be known 
as a Protestant. To be an Abolitionist less 
than a hundred years ago in Massachusetts 
nearly cost one man his life when he was 
dragged through Boston’s streets with a rope 
around him. Some children may yet live 
to say with no sense of shame, “My father 
was a Pacifist.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


How Much Do We Want Peace? 


E are going to have a chance to answer 
this question, that is, our Congress is. 
If Congress represents us, we shall know how 
many of us are sincere and how many of us 
are not. France is ready to sign an agree- 
ment “publicly to engage itself with the Uni- 
ted States to put war as between the two 
countries outside the pale of law.” It is a 
“compact for peace as a conservation of the 
long years of unbroken amity that have ex- 
isted between the two countries.” For no 
reason, according to this compact, shall war 
ever be permitted to become possible between 
the two contracting nations. 

An impossible agreement, does someone 
say? But why any more impossible than for 
two neighbors, both gentlemen, to sign a con- 
tract that, no matter what happened or whose 
dog trespassed on the other’s property, they 
would never take their guns and go out to 
kill one another? 

It is the’purpose of Senator Capper of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to introduce at 
the open session of the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the renunciation of war as 
between the United States and France and 
other like-minded nations. 

We talk peace, we profess to want peace, 
even the army and navy affirm that they love 
peace, and all the military gentlemen of the 
country tell us how they long for peace. Well, 
let us then join enthusiastically in supporting 
this fine measure. We wonder whether Sena- 
tor Capper will be called a pacifist. Quite 
likely. We would to Heaven there were 
100,000,000 pacifists in the United States, at 
least enough to insure the passing of Senator 
Capper’s measure. 


Good Advertising of a Good Thing 


The Fruit Trades Federation, the London 
Times tells us, has decided to spend a further 
£40,000 in newspaper advertising this win- 
ter to popularize fruit-eating throughout 
the British Isles. The signing of the new 
advertising contract marks the fourth con- 
secutive year of the “Eat more fruit” cam- 
paign. Mr. Gordon Boggon, the organizer of 
the campaign, stated recently that during the 
past three years advertising had turned the 


849361 


eating of fruit from being a luxury into a 
national habit, and the Board of Trade returns 
showed that over £5,000,000 more had been 
spent.on its consumption since the newspaper 
advertisements first appeared. In the new 
campaign stress will be laid on the vitamin and 
*‘sunshine” value of fresh fruit. 

Less meat and more fruit should mean better 
health for the most of us. 


Shameful If True 


F the charges preferred by Mrs. Irene Castle 
McLaughlin against many exhibitors in 
many horse shows are true, the severest con- 
demnation is due those permitting these cru- 
elties—cruelties caused by “instruments,” 
she says, “that one would expect only to find 
in some medieval display at the Tower of 
London.” They are the devices for setting 
up horses’ tails in the show rings. Comparing 
the practice to bending a person’s finger back- 
ward, she continues: 


“This looped up carriage of the tail is forced, 
unnatural, and therefore ugly. Our show 
judges should be aroused to stop this hideous 
practice by turning down horses that carry 
their tails in a doctored-up way. A well made 
horse is a lovely creature, but our horse shows 
today give us only a caricature of what nature 
meant a horse to be.” 

Calling attention to the refusal of many 
horses to take the jump in certain races she 
says: 

wT we knew all the abuse heaped upon 
these poor animals, the lack of understanding 
and patience displayed throughout their 
training, we would marvel at the number we 
see go over.” 

After Mrs. McLaughlin’s charges had been 
made exhibitors declared they would with- 
draw their horses from the show—this was in 
Chicago—unless the tail-sets were allowed. 
Such men have no more real interest in their 
horses than they have in their automobiles, 
probably less, and yet they call themselves 
horsemen. Three veterinarians were ap- 
pointed to say whether the use of the tail-set 
was or was not cruel. Should they say it was 
not, it would be allowed despite the protest of 
the anti-cruelty society. It would be quite 
easy to get three veterinarians appointed who 

would say anything required of them. 
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Jack London Clubs Will Take Heed 


EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES ENTAILS CONTEMPTIBLE CRUELTY 


Trained Animal Absurdities 


WILLARD D. MORGAN 


VEN the barnyard fowls are not immune 

from the rigors of the trainer’s wand. 
The latest addition to the menagerie of trained 
animals is the goose family. These geese are 
required to perform certain simple tricks and 
movements for the enjoyment of the onlook- 
ers. Glasses, stove-pipe hat, and a certain 
clothes arrangement complete the costume 


THE “BUTT” OF LESS SENSIBLE ONES 


for one goose. There’s an old saying that 
clothes make the man, but in the case of this 
goose it will take a big stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see any improvement. Merely a nov- 
elty for supposed entertainment with this 
goose as the butt of the joke. 

Trained monkeys have been required to 
wear clothes and do performances entirely 
out of their natural habits of living. The list 
of training extends from the elephant to the 
tiny flea nowadays with numerous other 
creatures filling in between. Many of these 
animals, like the dogs, cats, or horses, become 
the fondest of pets when treated naturally, 
but when rigid training rules are commenced 
there is an entirely different spirit assumed 
in the dumb creatures. Let’s keep these 
creatures within the dignity of their own 
world and not force them into strange situa- 
tions for momentary pleasure or clever amuse- 
ment for paid audiences. 


Better By Flood Than Trap 


The floods of the Mississippi Valley and in 
New England swept many thousands of fur- 
bearing animals to their death. How many 
of them escaped a more painful and cruel fate 
at human hands no one knows. Their taking- 
off will not be so lamentable if it will compel 
trappers to seek and find legitimate and more 
reputable occupations. 


A reward of $10,000 awaits the inventor of 
an acceptable humane trap. It is offered by 
the National Association of the Fur Industry. 
The prize should be attractive to the best 
brains in the field of mechanics. 


To Aid Animals 


FEW years ago Jack London Clubs existed 
only in the mind of one man, Dr. Francis 
H. Rowley of Boston. Today there are Jack 
London Clubs all over the United States and 
in many parts of Europe, with hundreds of 
thousands of members. There are Jack Lon- 
don Clubs even in South Africa, in Japan, in 
Siam, and in India. There are no dues and 
no officers. The purpose of these clubs is to 
stop the cruelty involved in the training of 
animals. 

Not long before he died, Jack London wrote 
a book called “Michael Brother of Jerry.” 
Now Jack London had never been considered 
a namby-pamby in any sense. In fact in 
some quarters his name was anathema be- 
cause of his red-blooded novels and his graphic 
word pictures of fistic batties. Nevertheless, 
this book was written as a protest against the 
training of trick animals which he had wit- 
nessed behind the scenes in the theaters. In 
his preface the novelist says: 

“No normal, healthy human would tolerate 
such performances did he or she know the 
terrible cruelty which lies behind them and 
makes them possible.” 

People who frequent theaters and circuses 
like to persuade themselves that the animals 
they see doing absurd or difficult acts are en- 
joying the performance as much as the audi- 
ence. The manager tries to foster this belief, 
but the animal trainers themselves and the 
investigations of impartial observers indicate 
that in many cases the animals are in a state 
of absolute fear as long as they remain on the 
stage. 

Much has been printed about the humane 
methods employed by certain animal trainers, 
the impression being given that only kindness 
is used. It has been stated, however, that 
some of the most popular acts, like the turn- 
ing of backward somersaults, cannot be taught 
without torture to the animal. 

It is sometimes urged that a wild animal is 
better off in captivity than in roaming the 
jungle, getting its food without danger or 
effort, and living a life of calm serenity. The 
Jack London Club has been investigating this 
side of the question and as a result presents 
some of the facts written by Charles Mayer, 
an animal hunter of wide renown, in his book, 
“Trapping Wild Animals in Malay Jungles.” 
It is stated in this book that tigers and leop- 
ards are captured by the use of birdlime, 
which is spread where the animals are wont to 
pass. They step into the sticky stuff, which 
clings to their feet. They become excited 
and enraged. They try to bite and rub off 
the pitch, and in doing so plaster it over their 
eyes. Finally when they are thoroughly cov- 
ered they are so helpless that with little danger 
they can be put into cages, there to spend 
weeks removing pitch from their fur. 

Birds and small monkeys are also captured 
with birdlime, which is smeared on the limbs 
of trees. They stick to it until someone 
releases them. 

After capture, wild elephants are kept in an 
inclosure for a long time and given no food. 
They are half-starved before the “breaking” 
commences. In this weakened condition 
there is very little danger in handling them. 


E. I. Farrineton, in Dearborn Independent 


Caged Animals for Advertising 


Purposes 
LILEOTA DE STAFFANY 


RIVING by automobile from Seattle to 

California, I noticed the latest use for 
wild animals. In Washington, at a gas sta- 
tion between Seattle and Tacoma, a litile cub 
bear was chained to an iron stake. He walked 
around and around. Several people stopped 
to admire him, but I did not hear one word 
spoken about the cruelty of it. 

I spoke to the owner and asked him to turn 
the bear loose but he just laughed at me and 
said the bear was a drawing card for his 
business. 

In Oregon, in the mountainous regions some- 
where near Ashland, I saw several bears, 
cougars and deer penned up at gas stations for 
the same trade reasons. The animals were 
penned in small pens hardly large enough for 
them to move in. Trapped animals, and they 
looked it, too. They did not seem to care 
what went on about them and moved rest- 
lessly back and forth. 

Another large gas station has a big yard full 
of deer—bucks, doe, and young ones, little 
brown and white spotted fellows, quite tame 
now. They have evidently been there for some 
time. They draw many curious people and 
most of them buy gas—so the animals are fed 
and taken care of. 


> 
A GAS STATION VICTIM 


The first cub I photographed, and I should 
have taken the others but pictures of caged 
animals somehow do not appeal to me and 
after seeing them walking restlessly back and 
forth, back and forth, I did not want any more 
pictures of them. 

There are many ways of making a living 
and one would think this new advertising 
stunt so recently established in this part of the 
world could be done away with and that gas 
station owners would devise some other way 
of drawing trade without penning up wild 
animals. 


Join the Jack London Club by agreeing 
to withdraw from trained animal perform- 
ances; or by refusing to patronize such 
exhibitions, and send your name to Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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Such as These 


ELLEN D. MASTERS 


WHEN the Master toiled, as was His will, 
In the Nazareth shop,——with what rare skill 
Of hammer and saw and keen-edged blade— 
And peasants bought the things He made. 


It must have been that, here and there, 

The burden was less for some dumb pair 
That turned the soil to the sweet Spring breath 
Or ambled the lanes of Nazareth. 


His perfect skill would He revoke, 

When He turned His hand to the oxen’s yoke? 
Lesser workmen might never heed 

Nor guess the lowly toiler’s need. 


Who made the ox and yoke-beam, too, 
Knew well the loads the wearer drew; 
And His heart of love and hand of might 
Made easy yokes and burdens light. 


Master-Workman, of Galilee, 
Burden-bearer for such as we, 

Give us the heart and hand to ease 
The galling burdens of such as these. 


Drowning a Dog 


HE following pathetic story is vouched 

for to us by one whose name is abundant 

evidence of its veracity. It has been published 
in the British Weekly: 


Reference was made in the course of the 
trial to the killing of a dog. I wonder if any 
of my readers have ever tried to drown a dog? 
Ionce tried. I hopelessly failed. He was an 
old dog possessing such intelligence and fidel- 
ity that it has never seriously incensed me 
that human beings should be compared in 
certain matters to lower creatures. He had 
become old. Life was a burden to him, it 
seemed. He had difficulty in breathing. But 
he was a real gentleman, and when his trouble, 
whatever it was, threatened to reach a parox- 
ysm, he would waddle to the door so that he 
might not embarrass us! But he seemed to 
get worse and worse, and the man about the 
place was commissioned to put him down. 
He, without any intentional cruelty, asked me 
to do the job, being then but a boy. So I took 
him on a string, and in my other hand I car- 
ried a weight, and so we reached a lonely 
place by the side of a canal. (Whenever I 
read that tremendous story in Genesis about 
Abraham and Isaac traveling alone up that 
mountain side, I have tried to put pressure 
upon my own mind, for I want to sit down and 
weep, thinking of that evening in my boy- 
hood.) I tied the weight to the other end of 
the string, with the dog sitting patiently. As 
I was kneeling to make the stone secure, his 
old face was level with my young face; and 
he licked my cheek. That completed it. 
Icut the string, threw the stone into the water, 
and went home. It is a great thing to have 
had a mother who understood you when you 
were a boy. Mine read the whole story in 
my tear-stained and swollen face. 

Many a walk we had afterwards, that old 
dog and I; and I must ask my readers to be- 
lieve me when, putting my hand to my heart, 
I tell them that, a year or so later, that old 
dog walked into that canal and drowned him- 
self, when the Author of his being had signi- 
fied finally that his day had come! 


One hundred Bands of Mercy have been 
organized in the rural schools of St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, this season. 
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“Blighty” and the Bonbons 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


MIGHT have called this confession 

“Dora and the Buttons.” No matter. 

What I wish to confess is that I am tired 
of being condemned by dogs. I am going to 
try to keep from entangling alliances with all 
dogs in the future, but if I do get mixed up 
with another puppy, I hope he turns out to be 
a thoroughly dishonorable dog, one at least 
with bad manners and no sensitiveness. Of 
course there isn’t any such dog, and I shouldn’t 
be happy with one if there were one; yet I 
am thoroughly tired of trying to live up to my 
dog. A good wife is hard enough. Every 
dog friend I have is such a challenge to de- 
cency that I have to turn to my human friends 
for a let-down and a relief. I am as good as 
most of my men friends, and nearly as good 
as most of my lady friends, too, perhaps; but 
where is the man who is as good as his dog? 

I never visit “Blighty,” for instance, but 
that I feel I must mend my manners. Blighty 
is a coal black English setter, the mother of 
several families of coal black children of ex- 
quisite breeding. I was dipping rather freely 
into the chocolate box on a recent visit, and 
Blighty was in front of me before the fire. 
With head outstretched upon her paws she 
would elevate her left eyebrow and look at me, 
and when she thought that I had taken as 
much as was good for me, she rose and laid 
her muzzle silently upon my knee, her soft 
brown eyes looking steadily into mine. 

Breaking a bonbon I gave her part. She 
ate it daintily, but did not remove her muzzle 
from my knee, nor change her feet, nor wave 
her tail, nor withdraw her soft brown eyes 
from mine. I gave her the other part of the 
bonbon. She ate that, her head still on my 
knee, her soft brown eyes growing softer and 
more compelling as they mutely begged for 
more. 

“Why, Blighty!” I exclaimed, “you're a 
pig! You'll lose your figure with so much 
candy! Go back to your rug and lie down.” 

A pig! And her figure! I had_ better 
spoken so to the mistress of the house! I had 
spoiled the evening for the most interested 
member of the party. The dog drew back 
almost as if I had struck her, turned and 
walked across the room and up the stairway, 
against the entreaties of us all, and down the 
full length of the upper hall to a distant bed- 
room, where she crept under a bed away from 
her shame and to heal* her of her grievous 
wound. 

Blighty’s young and abounding daughter 
“Dora,” in the household of my son, requires 
no such gingerly handling, but certainly does 
call for more child psychology than any of 
my children called for. Given an old over- 
coat to sleep on recently she chewed off one 
of the buttons before morning, and was soundly 
lectured for it. The next night she chewed 
off a second button, and was soundly spanked 
for it. The third night she chewed off a third 
button and got a third disciplining, and in- 
stantly after the punishing was the happiest 
dog in five counties. 

The fourth night she curled up innocently 
upon the old overcoat, but the buttons were 
too much for her. In the morning there in 


front of her nose on the kitchen floor lay a 
fourth big button; and in front of the button 
on the bare floor lay Dora, abject and miser- 
able. 

“It’s no use,” her master said, “she evi- 


dently has to chew off overcoat buttons. 
We're not handling the dog right. I’m the 
one to be punished for putting temptation in 
her way.” So nothing was said to Dora and 
nothing done about it. But she would not 
get up. They opened the door but she would 
not go out. They gave her her breakfast but 
she would not eat. She was a sick dog. 

The family was on its knees in a moment 
before her. Poor, dear Dora! But her nose 
was not dry and fevered. There was not sign 
or symptom of distemper or sickness of any 
kind to be discovered. She simply lay flat- 
tened to the floor following every move about 
the kitchen with beseeching, woebegone eyes. 

Then her master said, “I know what ails 
her! She wants her spanking for chewing off 
that last button. Nothing else in the world 
is the matter with that dog but her accusing 
conscience,” and reaching up he took the fly 
swat from its nail and gave Dora the flat of it 
upon her furry flank. The effect was instan- 
taneous and positively explosive. The dog 
bounded to her feet, leaped from one to the 
other of them, kissing them twice or three 
times around, tore out of the open door and 
back again, grabbed and gobbled her break- 
fast, then bolted up stairs and down rucking 
up the rugs, skewing around the chairs, and 
nearly tumbling the baby out of her crib, the 
maddest, gladdest dog in any number of 
counties. 

So it is with our old dog “Jersey.” He will 
be thirteen vears old next birthday, and in all 
those thirteen years I have known him to 
weaken before constant temptation and fall 
for just one solitary lamb chop. But how 
many times in those same thirteen years have 
I been into the cake tin and the candy-box 
and the hidden jam-jars—-to say nothing of 
family jars, from which Jersey’s gentle man- 
ners have always saved him! 

Such dogs as Blighty and Dora and Jersey 
are uncomfortable to contemplate. One does 
fret at having to apologize forever to one’s 
dog. But what would one do without a con- 
science? And what so exercises the conscience 
as any kind of dog? 


This Month's Frontispiece 


We are indebted to Dogdom, the well-known 
illustrated monthly dog magazine of Battle 
Creek, Mich., for the very attractive illustra- 
tion used on this month’s cover. It shows 
little Miss Ruth Beam, of Blue Ridge, Georgia, 
with the St. Bernard, ““Beam’s Bim Bo.” 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 
16-21; Humane Sunday, April 15, 1928. 
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Flamingo and Ibis Appear in Florida 


Hope that Birds Officially Declared Extinct May Yet Breed 
in Home of Their Former Glory 


L. B. ELLIS 


discovery, a few weeks ago, of a fla- 

mingo in the native wilds of upper 
Florida,—a very fine male, tall and splendid, 
in his scarlet uniform, black trimmed. 


Cj isco enthusiasm was aroused by the 


The information being authentic, has set 
Audubon societies and likewise individual 
bird-lovers to searching the fastnesses and 
jungly coast sections of the state for other 
specimens of this feathered aristocrat, once 
so numerous here as to fasten upon the penin- 
sula the name, “Flamingo State.’ Hopes are 
entertained that this apparently solitary visi- 
tant has a family, certainly at least a mate, 
hidden in. the deeper covert, in which event 
there is a chance of replenishing the kind. 


With its three-score bird sanctuaries, its 
five federal and state reservations, and numer- 
ous wardens faithfully patrolling extensive 
areas, Florida should now be able to give to 
this handsomest, most brilliant, of the world’s 
large birds, a fair chance to perpetuate its 
race in its native habitat. Let us hope that 
this happier destiny lies before the picturesque 
creature instead of the total extinction which 
for a generation has appeared to be its fate. 


There are also more than a dozen flamingoes, 
of several varieties, confined within the wide 
reaches of Mr. Edward Bok’s sanctuary on 
Iron Mountain, in the highland section of 
the peninsula. This bird reserve, sometimes 
called the Mountain Lake sanctuary, some- 
times “Flamingo Jungle,”’ is extremely inter- 
esting in its beginnings, and promises great 
benefaction to the bird life of the state. The 
park is extensive, wonderfully well located, 
beautifully wooded, and now well-posted and 
guarded. Mr. Bok’s most interesting experi- 
ments of the past two years have been those 
with flamingoes, which he is very anxious to 
see restored. to Florida. The first of these 
birds introduced to his Jungle were a trio of 
South African flamingoes, not so showy nor 
graceful as our natives, more slaty in general 
plumage, and sullenly shy of attitude towards 
humans. 


The African variety did not thrive here, 
two of the birds dying the first winter. Next, 
half a dozen of the smaller Chilean variety 
were brought up from South America, and in 
the first summer throve and grew tall, also 
friendly. These specimens have a rose-pink 
breast and under-feathers, with long pink legs 
and beak. 


But the Chileans have not propagated here, 
and the latest venture at the Jungle is a trial 
with the Bahaman variety, closely resem- 
bling, if not identical with, the aboriginal fla- 
mingo of the peninsula. One dozen of these 
birds,—five cocks and seven females, have 
just been sent up from the island of Andros, a 
present to Mr. Bok from the Government 
reservation there. They are young birds. 
scarcely a year old, and not yet trapped out 
in the flaming splendor of the scarlet fellows 
whom Audubon found here in such vast num- 
bers when he came to visit the state which he 
named Paradise of Birds. 


If the Mountain Lake venture with the 
Bahaman specimens should prove the success 


which has been predicted, a genuine restocking 
will have commenced. 

Other good news relates to the white ibis, 
once in the peninsula by myriads, but unoffi- 
cially pronounced extinct some decades ago. 
The pink ibis has also been declared, on high 
authority, entirely extinct throughout the 
whole peninsula. 

But both these varieties have been recently 
seen,—the white in a flock of: six or seven, 
flying up the course of an inland stream, not 
far from the Gulf and midway the peninsula. 
Also a member of the biological survey from 
federal headquarters, has stated unoflicially,— 
that he recently noted a large white ibis, soli- 
tary, in a deep morass further northward and 
inland. He observed this fine bird closely 
through binoculars, hence could not be mis- 
taken. 

The discovery of a pink ibis, unmistakable 
and carefully observed, was reported to the 
state game commissioner quite recently, thus 
encouraging the widespread effort to repair 
the ravages of another generation, and make 
Florida truly the home and refuge of feathered 
beauty. 

We venture to quote again from Audubon’s 
Florida notes of 1832: “Every cactus,” he 
wrote, “supported the nest of a White Ibis.” 
Elsewhere he referred to the “‘roseate clouds” 
of pink ibises overhead. ; 

We shall not see the same again. We dare 
not expect this plenitude of wild life and 
beauty. But at least the perpetuation of 
these lovely birds should be assured. 

One finds himself dreaming back to the 
days, not so far in the past, when Hezekiah 
Butterworth, first fallen under the magic of 
Florida, apostrophized that feathered incar- 
nation of beauty floating in the blue above 
him,— 

“O, Ibis, Ibis, of the southern skies, 

For whom the arches of the heaven arise,— 


God made this world to be thy Paradise! 
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Winter Drinking Pans for 


Birds 
WILLIAM R. MOSES 


LTHOUGH the fact probably is not 
realized by most people, the suffering 
of birds during the winter season may )e in a 
greater part due to lack of water than to lack 
of food. A close observer will note that dur- 
ing the summer months his bird-bath is also 
used as a drinking fountain by his feathered 
neighbors. In the winter time, it is true, 
most of these fly south. In such states as 
Tennessee, my own home, however, mocking- 
birds, bluebirds, cardinals, blue jays, some- 
times robins, and many other specics are 
permanent residents. 

When the weather grows cold, these birds, 
on flying to the bird-bath for a morning drink, 
are quite likely to find, instead of a pan of 
water, a board on which are bread crumbs, 
suet, seeds, or table scraps. This, of course, 
is excellent, and will save the birds a great deal 
of work and trouble in getting their food. 

However, it may necessitate their flying 
far and searching long for water. They may, 
in fact, be forced to quit the neighborhood on 
that account. The way to prevent this is 
quite obvious. By placing a small pan of 
water beside the food, one can have a free 
lunch counter that no bird will scorn. 

Providing water for winter birds is hardly 
feasible in the northernmost states, as so few 
birds remain there over winter, and water, 
when placed outside, will freeze in such a short 
time. In the central and southern states, 
however, it is only necessary to remove the 
ice in the morning, and refill the pan, and the 
birds will have water throughout the day. 
Moreover, it is to places where they have 
found food and water in times of necessity 
that birds will return in the summer. 


The Wrong Place 

Friend (at a French play): “‘Why did you 
applaud so vigorously when that comedian 
made his speech before the curtain?” 

Spriggins (confidentially): “So that folks 
would think I understood French. What did 
he say?” 

Friend: ‘He said that the remainder of his 
part would be taken by an understudy.” 

—Weekly Scotsman 


Nest on Druggist’s 


NEST OF ROBINS ON 


WINDOW-SILL OF PHARMACY 


Sill vy w.G. ARNOLD 
LERT but fearless, this 
mother robin made 
her nest on the window- 
sill of the Brugge Phar- 
macy in Bisbee, N. D., 
reared a brood of young, 
and lived to remember her 
human friends with grati- 
tude. Even after the nest 
of young birds had been 
emptied of its fluffy in- 
mates, the fledglings ac- 
cepted the window-sill as 
their home, and only the 
coming chill of winter forced 
them to leave their sum- 
mer’s residence for warmer 
climes. Mr. Brugge antici- 
pates that either the mother 
or part of her brood will 
again make the window-sill 
their home next summer. 
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Perhaps 


DR. RIXFORD J. LINCOLN 


PERHAPS the birds are little ones, 
Whose souls were once on earth; 
Perhaps their joy to music runs 
In trilling songs of mirth. 
Perhaps they play in Heaven high, 
With all the angels there; 
Perhaps they really never die, 
But wander in the air. 
It may be they will hark to you, 
If you make sweet their way; 
Perhaps God’s mysteries they knew, 
In Heaven’s endless day. 


Friendly Birds on Pike’s Peak 


W. 
Agent Santa Fe Railway, Las Animas, Colo. 


N climbing Pike’s Peak a short time ago, 

I had an unusual experience with some 
birds that seem to have their home in the 
trees a little below timber line. 

I was taking a rest when a strange bird 
which was probably some species of blue jay 
alighted on the ground about two feet from 
me. He soon flew up to a near-by tree and 
sat there looking me over. Soon he came 
back. I held out a piece of bread for him. 
He got all he could carry, then flew away. 
He returned very shortly with two other 
birds. He came and alighted on my coat for 
more bread while his mates took observations 
from the trees. 

After the first bird had gone with what he 
could carry, the others came, one at a time, 
and got their lunch from my hand. The first 
bird got very friendly and chirped his appre- 
ciation each time he returned. The birds 
followed me for quite a distance and their 
visits continued for half an hour. 

This unusual action was probably not 
caused by great hunger as the birds seemed to 
be plump and in good condition. It is prob- 
ably best explained as a native lack of fear. 
These birds had been living in an isolated spot 
where they had no occasion to learn to fear 
man and his weapons. 


Sympathy with animals is so intimately 
connected with what is good in character that 
one may confidently affirm that he who is 
cruel to them cannot be a good man. 

ScHOPENHAUER 


REDSTART ON NEST 
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The American Redstart 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


HE redstart is a wood warbler and conse- 
quently is a near relative of the yellow 
warbler, chestnut-sided warbler, Wilson 

warbler and a host of other small but brightly 
colored birds which we see mainly during the 
migrations. The redstart is one of the most 
common, best known and easily identified of 
our warblers. It is about five and one-half 
inches in length. When resting on a twig or 
branch it droops its wings as if tired, and when 
flying spreads its tail thus showing the deep 
orange or yellowish markings to splendid 
advantage. 

The male redstart has a black head, throat, 
neck, upper breast and back. Its wings and 
tail also are black, but are brightly colored 
with deep orange. Underneath our bird is 
white. The female differs from the male in 
that she is gray where he is black and has yel- 
lowish markings on the wings and tail. The 
young male redstart does not acquire his 
glossy black and deep orange suit until three 
years old. In other words, as Mr. Chapman 
remarks, he “must pass through a period of 
probation before he is worthy to wear the 
orange-red and black.” 

Redstarts are equally at home in trees and 
on the ground. The first time I remember 
seeing these birds in numbers was many years 
ago, when I saw large numbers of them about 
the campus of the University of Wisconsin. 
It was early in May, the time of their spring 
migration, and large numbers of the little but 
brightly colored birds were to be seen on the 
lawn, flitting here and there, feeding and ever 
spreading their tails, fan-like, as if to show off 
their bright colors. 

The redstart nests throughout the northern 
half of the United States and northward. The 
nests usually are built in the forks of trees or 
bushes, from four to ten feet, rarely higher, 
from the ground. All the nests I have found 
have been less than six feet from the ground. 
The nest is a neat little cup of fibres, plant- 
down and bits or strips of bark, very artistic, 
sure to elicit admiration from the person lucky 
enough to find it. The four or five eggs are 
white speckled with brown. 

Last June, when on a nest-hunting trip, I 
visited a thickly wooded and tangled nook 
along the banks of a neighboring stream. The 
stream is spanned at that point by two 
bridges, one a railroad bridge and the other a 
road bridge. I found a pair of wrens nesting 
in a stub beside a telephone pole, a pair of 
phoebes nesting under the road bridge and a 
pair of wood thrushes nesting in the leafless 
top of an uprooted tree. The thrush nest 
proved interesting in that it held four eggs, 
two thrush eggs and two cowbird eggs. I 
worked my way eastward along the north 
bank of the stream. I found nothing of im- 
portance until I was returning. Then I dis- 
covered a tiny cup of a nest near the top of a 
very small seedling. ‘The young tree was per- 
haps five feet tall and the nest less than four 
feet from the ground. I advanced until I 
stood four feet from the nest, but the sitting 
bird did not make a move to fly off. I backed 
off and hurried for my camera. Returning, I 
found her still on the nest. I set up the cam- 
era some four feet from the nest, took two 
pictures with the single lens, then moved the 
camera a little nearer and secured two more 


and then still nearer for another. I now re- 
placed the outer lens thinking I might secure 
a picture or two using the double or complete 
lens, which would have given me better pic- 
tures. I tried getting still nearer when the 
pretty bird left her nest. 

I looked within the nest and was surprised 
to find that it held eggs instead of young birds. 
When taking the pictures I thought I detected 
young birds squirming around beneath their 
mother moving her feathers and causing her 
to change her position. Instead, her move- 


| 
THE NEST OF THE REDSTART IS 
VERY ARTISTIC 


ments were due to the wind which at times 
was very strong. The nest held five. eggs, 
being full to the brim. Three of the eggs 
proved to be warbler eggs and two those of 
cowbirds. 

On July the second, I again visited this nest. 
On that date it held young birds. One little 
fellow stuck his head out from under the 
mother’s feathers. His head was large and 
ugly and I concluded he was a young cowbird. 
The mother seemed tamer than when I last 
visited the place and I left without disturbing 
her. 

The redstart is very useful, for it lives 
largely, if not wholly, on insects. It is a dart- 
ing, lively bird. And much of its liveliness 
has to do with the ever pressing problem of 
securing food. Its song is a simple “‘chee-wee, 
chee-wee, chee-wee,”’ much like that of the 
vellow warbler. 


My Creed 


I BELIEVE that unkindness or cruelty is a 
type of selfishness which leads to disrespect for 
right and law as well as to a criminal tendency 
responsible for some of our social and ethical 
problems. 

I BELIEVE that education in the fundamen- 
tals of kindness is an essential part of the 
training of the child in the home, the school 
and the church. 


I BELIEVE that civilization and religion have 
progressed in direct proportion as man has 
become more kind and less cruel, and that 
this process is a part of the divine plan for the 
recognition of the universal brotherhood of 
man. W. F. H. WEntTzEL 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 
AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


Outlawing War 

R.COOLIDGE thinks that the Constitu- 

tion will not allow Congress to enter into 
any compact with France or any other nation 
that would agree with us never to start fight- 
ing over any matter whatever, but to settle 
all disputes by arbitration. Mr. Borah 
doesn’t agree with him. Now if there is any- 
thing in the Constitution of the United States 
that prevents the United States from doing 
the greatest thing possible for itself and for 
the rest of humanity, abolishing so far as it 
can war, then in Heaven’s name let us change 
the Constitution. The men who wrote that 
great historic document never dreamed of 
making it an obstacle to progress or a barrier 
to the nation’s highest good. 

If the men and women of the world have 
ever learned anything from bitter experience 
it has been that war is the maddest, saddest, 
most senseless act of nations—no, not of na- 
tions, they have never had anything to say 
about it. A few men in places of power 
have sent the nation’s citizens into battle to 
kill and be killed. Is the day never to come 
when the people themselves will demand that 
they shall decide whether or not they want to 
settle their differences with their brothers of 
some other country by powder and shot and 
poison gas and bombs and every other means 
of crippling, mutilating, and killing each 
other, or by the only sane and righteous way, 
namely, arbitration? 


Animals in the Flood 

Not least among the losses caused by the 
floods of the vear has been the great destruc- 
tion of animal life. In the November flood, 
which swept down so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly upon certain New England States, thou- 
sands of cattle, sheep, swine and poultry per- 
ished. These poor unfortunates, so far as we 
know, died with no understanding on their 
part of the overwhelming calamity that, with- 
out warning, doomed them to death, in many 
cases after hours of bitter struggle with the 
rushing, swirling waters. Many pathetic 
scenes were witnessed. A mare fighting to 
the last, but unsuccessfully, amid the hurrying 
currents, to save her colt, told of a maternal 
devotion almost human. In another instance 
an old black horse and a young gray one were 
seen coming down the stream and desperately 
struggling to reach land, when the old one 
sank for a moment out of sight. The young 
horse paused for a few seconds as if uncertain 
what to do. Meanwhile the black head of 
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the other came up and seized with its teeth 
the mane of the stronger swimmer, which 
continued toward the shore, towing his ex- 
hausted companion, where both were finally 
saved by friendly hands. 

Scores of stories of a similar nature will 
doubtless be told in days to come by those who 
witnessed them. One dog was pulled from 
a mass of debris on which he was floated a 
distance of twenty-five miles. Identified by 
his collar, he was finally sent back to his 
owner. 


“Painful Literature” 


E do not know who first put these two 

words together. There is no question 
as to the meaning. Every humane publica- 
tion is constantly being requested to send no 
more “painful literature’ or to cease telling 
in its columns any more painful stories. ‘This 
is all very well for the sensitive reader who 
knows of the cruelty that daily strikes at 
helpless creatures and who is doing all he or 
she can to lessen it. On the other hand a 
great many people can only be aroused to in- 
dignant protest and active co-operation for 
ending cruelty by having a “painful” picture 
held before their eves. You don’t have to 
read what you don’t want to. Our Dumb 
Animals, for example, is for all sorts and condi- 
tions of readers. It goes into prisons, jails, 
reformatories, into distant foreign lands where 
many forms of cruelty exist, as well as into 
schools and libraries and homes of culture and 
refinement. Just where humane literature 
becomes “‘painful” to the reader it is not easy 
to determine. 


The Modern Knight 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, in a talk to the 
Boy Scouts of England, says: 

Anyone who is kind to animals is pretty 
sure to be good also to helpless children, 
women and old people; in other words he is 
pretty sure to be chivalrous—like the knights 
of old. The knights of old! And who are 
the knights of Now? Why, the Boy Scouts, 
of course. 

The Scouts are the fellows who are teaching 
themselves to be chivalrous. You begin it 
by carrying out the Scout Law. You have 
promised ON yOUR HONOR to do your best to 
be a friend to all, to help others at all times, 
to be kind to animals, every day to do a Good 
Turn to some person or animal. 

And you have a little knot in your necktie, 
and on the Scout’s Badge on your belt. 
What is that knot for? 

To remind you to carry out your Good 


Turn. Well, Scouts ought not to need re- 
minding because they have made that 
Promise. 


Death of H. Clay Preston 


As we go to press, word is received of the 
sudden death, in Hartford, Conn., December 
10, of Mr. H. Clay Preston, for years the gen- 
eral manager of the Connecticut Humane 
Society and one of the best known humane 
workers in the country. A more extended 
notice of Mr. Preston will appear next month. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
fora kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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From a Fisherman 


HERE are many whose convictions as to 
their relation to the animal wor!d will not 
allow them to eat anything that must be 
killed for food, even to eat fish is against their 
conscience; much less could they indulge jn 
what is known as the sport of fishing, It 
must be acknowledged, however, that many 
humane and noble-minded men have loved to 
fish. We know that some two ‘thousand 
years ago four fishermen were calle: to for. 
sake their occupation and join a group of 
twelve who were to undertake a world-wide 
task; and He who called them is said to have 
prepared for them on a memorable morning a 
breakfast of fish. The humane fisherman 
will quickly end the life of his fish immedi. 
ately after taking it from the water, and those 
who should know affirm that the fish is so low 
an order of nervous organization that it 
knows practically nothing of suffering as we 
understand it. 
The following letter we are glad to publish 
from a Wisconsin correspondent: 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
November 1, 1927 
My dear Sirs: 


It happened recently that I picked up your 
magazine entitled Our Dumb Animals. At 
once the thought occurred to me, “‘Why don’t 
they ever have a word to say about the poor 
luckless fish that are being so wantonly ex- 
terminated in our lakes and rivers? If things 
go on the way they have been doing, there 
won't be any fishing in any of our lakes. The 
fish don’t get a chance, between summer fish- 
ing, and winter fishing, and using dynamite, 
and employing slaked lime. This is a real 
pity. Even if we prescind from the sport of 
fishing, what do our beautiful lakes amount to 
if all the wild things that God put into them 
and around them are extinct owing to the 
selfishness, vandalism, and commercialism of 
some that don’t seem to care what they do? 

Speaking of winter fishing, they tell me that 
the ice is dotted with shacks where men are 
fishing through holes in the ice. Not so long 
ago the sporting editor of a Milwaukee paper 
said that he saw about 100 large pike lying 
near some hole in the ice where he happened 
to pass along. Is it to be wondered that there 
is no more fishing to be done in any of our 
lakes within a radius of 75 miles of Milwau- 
kee? And I presume that what is done 
around Milwaukee is done elsewhere. 

It is high time that the residenters on our 
lakes get together and adopt some effective 
measure to put a stop to what has been going 
on during the past few years. If they don’t, 
they will be living in villas that are on fisbless 
lakes. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Rev. Wiuuiam F. S. J. 


“Sport’’ in New Hampshire 
This item is taken literally from the 
“Sportsmen’s Column” of the Milford, N. H., 
Cabinet of November 17: 


“One pheasant hunter had a funny experi- 
ence. He shot a huge cock and put him in 
the back of the sedan and was on his way 
home, twelve miles from where he shot the 
bird. Suddenly he heard a noise and looking 
around saw the bird walking around on the 
back seat. He had to wring his neck to make 
him lie still.” 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. MacomsBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company : 

Cuartes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 

Cartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Cc leinte. Ambul ) 


L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN 

Harvey R. FULLER 

Watrer B. Pore Harotp G. ANDREWS 

Davin A. BOLTON Frep T. VICKERS 
Howarp WILLAND 


Teleph 


t 6100 


AMBROSE F. NoOWLIN 
HerMan N. DEAN 


County Prosecuting Officers 


Harvey R. Fuuwer, Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
CHartes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Witu1am Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
TuEopoRE W. PrEarson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 

Bristol, 
WILLIAM H. Lyne, New Bedford, Barnciahic 
Winrietp E. Attleboro, and Dukes 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


ethuen 
W. W. Haswe tu, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. Epirn W. CuarKe, President 
Mrs. Luctus Cummings, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treasurer 
Miss HELEN W. Porter, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 10,915 
Cases investigated .............. 657 
Animals examined .............. 4,754 
Number of prosecutions.......... 19 
Number of convictions .......... 17 
Horses taken from work ........ 7a 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 187 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 35,211 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests, during November, from Louisa P. 
Hudson of Woburn, Mary H. Russell of 
Brookline, Mabel L. Fernald of Boston, Lucy 
A. Lander of Salem, and M. Anna Wood of 
Northboro. 


December 13, 1927. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, v.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
| 
| 
| 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 696 Cases 2,235 
Dogs 492 Dogs 1,782 
Cats 188 Cats 418 
Horses 1l Birds 13 
Birds + Monkeys 11 
Monkey 1 Horses - 7 
ow 1 
Rabbit 1 
Rat 1 
Mouse 1 
Operations 540 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 69,167 
Free Dispensary Cases ............ 121,544 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in November 

Starving dogs and hogs, $15 fine. 

Using galled horse, $5 fine. 

Throwing dog to sidewalk, $50 fine. 

Starving dog, $5 fine. 

Keeping two foxes with legs mangled by trap, 
convicted, continued till defendant can earn money 
to pay fine. 

Using horse with sore four inches in diameter, 
$30 fine, committed for non-payment. 

Starving dog, $3 fine. 

Driving lame mule, convicted, case filed. 

Beating horse, $10 fine. 

Overdriving old and weakened horse, $30 fine, 
committed in default of payment. 

Starving horse and hogs, convicted, case filed on 
hogs being killed and horse sold. 

Overdriving horse, $15 fine. 

Beating horse, $20 fine. 

Beating horse, $15 fine. 

Driving unfit horse, $5 fine. 

Non-sheltering hogs, plea of nolo, $25 fine. 


The Lawrence Animal Club 

The City of Lawrence adjoins Methuen 
where the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has its 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal 
Shelter. A number of interested Lawrence 
friends have recently organized the Lawrence 
Animal Club in connection with the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. The purpose of the Club 
will be to awaken a wider interest in the wel- 
fare of animals in the city and surrounding 
towns and to arrange for caring better than 
it is now possible to do for the large number 
of stray, injured and homeless small animals 
that abound in a city of the size of Lawrence. 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, T. H. Rayne, Lawrence Lumber 
Co.; vice-president, Sidney Humphrey, 
Humphrey Coal Co.; treasurer, James M. 
Clear, Turner Center Ice Cream Co.; secre- 
tary, Miss Marguerite F. Birmingham; pub- 
licity manager, Nick Bulger, Lawrence Bird 
Store. 

We bespeak for the Club the hearty sup- 
port in every way of the citizens of Lawrence 
and _ vicinity. 
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A Letter from our Springfield 
Officer, Theodore W. Pearson 


N writing of the disaster caused at the 

Eastern States Exposition Grounds, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mr. Pearson said: 

Sometime during Saturday night the dike 
broke and the water rushed in on the Exposi- 
tion Grounds so the men had to run and swim 
for their lives. I knew nothing about it until 
Sunday morning when one of the editors called 
me on the phone. I then picked up the ambu- 
lance driver and hired a truck to go up to the 
Watershops Pond to get a boat. On our way 
back to the Grounds after passing over the 
Memorial Bridge, we had to row over to the 
Exposition Grounds. A great many of the 
horses had been rescued, but we found one 
that was half way over a partition in one of 
the exposition buildings. The horse was al- 
most submerged and we took ropes and tied 
them to his legs and head, trying to tip him 
over the partition, thinking if that could be 
done, he would be able to swim out. After 
working over him for almost an hour, I could 
readily see that he was numb from the water 
and losing strength. I finally told the owner, 
who was assisting me, the only merciful thing 
to do was to put him out of his suffering which 
was done. Over in one of the other stables 
near the dike, we found a German police dog, 
a fox terrier, and an Airedale that were float- 
ing around on planks; the water at this place 
was so high that we could barely get the boat 
inside, but we finally succeeded in rescuing 
them. It is impossible to state at this time 
just how many horses were drowned until the 
water has receded. I do feel that the number 
will not exceed twenty. Conditions must be 
terrible up through the Connecticut Valley as 
the water came up so quickly that it was 
impossible to rescue any of the animals on the 
low lands. 


New Calendar Selling Fast 


Have you seen the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’s Calendar for 1928—the hand- 
somest the Society has ever published? The 
picture in four colors shows a happy family 
scene with horses and a dog. While they last: 
20 cents per single copy, two for 35 cents; 
$1.80 per dozen, post-paid to any address. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF FISHES, Ida 

Mellen. 

When one comes to consider the fishes—that vast 
creation of the under-water world of which the 
average person knows comparatively little, he is 
regaled with the most interesting, often wondrous, 
revelations that have yet been made in Nature’s 
realm. 

What do you know about this great order of ani- 
mal life? Of the 15,000 species of fishes that have 
now been named, could you possibly name a hun- 
dred kinds? And even of the familiar kinds, do 
you know how they live, what they eat, what ene- 
mies they have besides ourselves, how long they 
live, how they breed and how much intelligence 
they have? All these and countless other worth- 
while questions are answered and explained in this 
fascinating volume. 

The author is a leading authority upon fishes. 
Her study and research work with the New York 
Aquarium have been extensive. She presents a 
wealth of information on a form of animal life that 
only a few have acquired first-hand. The result 
is a book which has a rightful place on the best list 
of humane literature. 


160 pp. $2. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 

Cuar_Les G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 

Cuares E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff...............4 Australia 
D. D. Fitch British West Indies 
Nicasio ZulaicaC..............Chil 

Cuba 
..Czecho-Slovakia 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 
Maul............... 
Luis Pareja Cornejo........... Ecuador 


William B. Allison Guatemala 


Italy 
Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton... . Madeira 
Luther Parker.... : Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julid........ Spain 
Rida Himadi Lebanon and Syria 
Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Fund to Help Worn-Out Workers 


T is our purpose to raise a substantial sum, 
to which contributions are earnestly sclici- 
ted, for the relief of those who, incapacitated 
by advancing age or ill health from continuing 
humane work, may be in need of financial 
assistance. Gifts already received are: 


*‘Humanitarian” 
A friend 

A subscriber 

A lover of animals 


Constant reader $1,310 


Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 
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Interesting—From One of Our 
Field Workers 


OR over two weeks I drove through 

County, and the schools responded as they 
usually do, but there were so many almost 
hopeless cases of suffering animals with no 
promise of provision for winter that any 
satisfaction that might have come from the 
children’s response was overshadowed. I 
talked with sheriffs, ministers, judges, and 
civic clubs; I appealed to leading citizens, 
to Parent-Teachers’ Associations; courteous 
they all were, though many knew of no cases 
of cruelty in the county and perhaps doubted 
even my testimony. I doubt if one will ever 
turn a hand except to fine a poor Negro if 
brought before the Court. 

“T suppose my bluff will be called some day 
and the little star button questioned, but it is 
all the authority I have had these many years, 
and it is almost amusing to see the counte- 
nance of an accused when I reel off my official 
title as field agent of the American Humane 
Education Society and state agent for —, 
the latter self-appointed. 

“T had a letter from a man whose animals 
I found in sad condition and whose mule I 
said must be killed. It was a case I had a 
sleepless night over, trying to handle it with 
tact. He said, however, that I had taken him 
for an ignoramus and had insulted him, and 
by way of exonerating himself assured me 
that he was an educated man and was once 
a professor in a Western university, which 
goes strong for our contention that education 
of the mind alone is not enough.” 

And this field worker is a woman. Few of 
our readers realize what our field workers are 
doing through the various states of the Union. 


In Sorrento and Capri 


In the Sorrento-Capri Branch of the Naples 
Society for the Protection of Animals the 
work increases in value and importance and 
the excellent inspector is not a little feared 
throughout the Peninsula. But subscrip- 
tions diminish, as many friends who helped 
the first year have not returned to Sorrento. 

The work in the schools is highly satisfac- 
tory. Teachers and children are alike enthu- 
siastic. The latter bring their bird-traps to 
school to be destroyed, and are now as proud 
of being kind to animals as formerly they 
took delight in torturing them. But the 
families are exceedingly poor. 

This vear for lack of funds the Branch was 
only able to hold “Prize Givings” in two of 
the schools, instead of four as had been hoped. 
A special hymn for animals, solo and play 
were written for the occasion. A Poster 
Competition is to take place in the spring with 
prizes amounting to 500 lire. For this not a 
penny has been collected vet. 

During the winter it is hoped to give free 
cinema entertainments, pictures of animal 
life, to all the schools. Two were given last 
winter. An American friend gave the Branch 
a check for the film, ‘“‘The Bell of Atri,”’ sup- 
plied by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The first “Donkey Parade,” with prizes to 
the amount of 500 lire was held recently. 
Two ladies in the hotel gave all the donkeys a 
treat of “granigne,” which they like even 
better than carrots. 

Rose Eppowers 


Honorable Secretary 
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Sportsmanship 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals: 


HE half-column on “calling” moose by 
L. E. Eubanks was enlightening to your 
readers, who probably hardly ever heard of the 
method. Mr. Eubanks omits several feat. 
ures of the “sport,” which (if the bull is not 
harmed) is a most fascinating game. While, 
of course, no bull moose will attack man un- 
less himself attacked or under the impression 
that he is being attacked (in which he resem. 
bles every other living thing except man, the 
black-fly and the festive mosquito!),—never. 
theless the caller does not confine himself to 
imitating the cow, but also another bull, so 
that the fooled bull is often very angry and 
defiant indeed. 

It will relieve your readers to hear that 
“calling,” which takes place in the mating 
season and has no ethical justification, js 
being abandoned everywhere; so that next 
year, even in this Province (Nova Scotia), the 
season will probably either be begun on 
October 15th, which will practically cut out 
calling, or calling will be made illegal. 

Will vou allow me to say, however, that 
“calling” is in no way whatever any more fair 
or “‘sportsmanlike” than sneaking up to the 
quarry under cover of a wind and on soft 
ground or snow, and shooting it down in cold 
blood! I venture to predict that in a few 
decades there will be no killing for mere 
pleasure, or, rather, no hunting for mere 
pleasure in which the quarry is harmed! Mr. 
Eubanks is quite wrong in characterizing 
“calling” the “most reprehensible thing done 
by sportsmen.” 

I will tell him of another method, one actu- 
ally recommended by such “‘sportsmen”’ as 
Mr. George D. Pratt, treasurer of the Boy 
Scouts, namely, shooting deer and other game 
with the bow-and-arrow, in which “sport,” of 
course a very large percentage of wounded 
animals escape to die miserably in the jungle. 
“Calling” moose, as I said above, is fast disap- 
pearing, but the use of the bow-and-arrow 
in hunting is on the increase, and is, in my 
opinion, decidedly the most reprehensible 
thing in modern sport. Would it not be bet- 
ter to attack such a thing, especially as it is 
praised by such men as a leader of the Boy 
Scout movement? I will add, not to mince 
my words, that I have personally written to 
several of the leaders of the Boy Scout organ- 
izations and pointed out to them the terrible 
article written in the Scout magazine, Boys’ 
Life, by Art Young (who describes the killing 
of one old she-bear with seven arrows and one 
rifle-bullet), and have received no reply at all 
except one from Mr. Pratt, who wrote that 
he was in favor of the proposed law in the 
State of Connecticut allowing the killing of 
deer with bow-and-arrow! 

Epwarp Breck 

South Milford, N. S., Nov. 12, 1927 


Solution of Crime Problem 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has done a stupendous work in the 
last fifty years. From coast to coast the civic 
conscience has been stimulated and the indi- 
vidual has learned that he is in truth the 
keeper of his dumb brother. 

Another fifty years and another generation 
trained from infancy in humane education 
and our crime problem will be solved and 
perhaps mercy and justice will prevail. 

CATHERINE B. Van DEUSEN 
in The Great Divide 
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Game Preserves Are Killing Wild Animals 


ILD animal contact with man, dis- 
W pelling the age-old, instinctive fear 

of the human being bred in all 
wilderness animals, is directly responsible for 
the death of millions of birds and animals each 
year. Our national parks, game preserves, 
public feeding grounds and stations, are in a 

at measure responsible. 

This startling fact—tragic in its revelations 
—was brought home to me in talking with 
several noted Californians whose work daily 
brings them in intimate contact with all 
manner of wild life. 

At Oakland, California, there is a salt- 
water lake and a beautiful park surrounding 
it in the heart of the city. At one end a duck 
pen has been built, an artificial duck island 
constructed, and a perfect bird refuge created. 
Every winter thousands of wild ducks, sprig, 
widgeons, canvas backs, mallards, and other 
species, make their home on Duck Island in 
Lake Merritt. Twice daily they are fed at 
the duck pen, by park attendants. In addi- 
tion people visiting the park may buy corn, 
wheat, and other grains to scatter to the 
ducks. So tame do the wild fowl become that 
every day one may see children inside the 
duck pen handling wild ducks which any 
hunter would thrill to bag in some hidden 
northern marsh. 

“There is no doubt but that the wild ducks 
lose their inbred fear of man by their winter 
contact with people at the duck feeding pen,” 
Lee S. Kerfoot, park superintendent of Oak- 
land, told me. 


BULL ELK CALLING HIS HERD IN 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


FRANCIS PIAZZI 


DUCKS IN FLIGHT AT LAKE MERRITT, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


“That many of the birds are led to their 
doom by that loss of fear is certain. Twice 
annually we band ducks which we capture at 
the feeding pen. Some of these ducks have 
been shot beyond the Arctic Circle. That 
shows they cover territory, but it also shows 
that many of them meet their death quickly 
after leaving the game preserve here. “T be- 
lieve that many of them were killed because 
their natural fear of predatory man was lulled 
by the civilizing contact of a winter spent at 
Lake Merritt, where they came in close con- 
tact with throngs of people, none of whom 
offered them any harm,” Kerfoot declared. 

Birds are not the only ones that suffer from 
contact with man. Deer, shyest of wild 
creatures, are slaughtered by the thousands. 
In the first two days of the deer season in 
California this year fifty-two deer were killed 
in the mountains above El Portal, near Yo- 
semite Valley national park, a Yosemite forest 
ranger told me. 

“I cannot but believe that those deer were 
shot because they had lost their fear of man 
through contact with people in the protected 
area of Yosemite national park,” said the 
ranger. ‘They come into the park wild and 
untamed. Everywhere they turn are human 
beings. Their first reaction of fear is over- 
come when no harm is offered. By the end 
of the tourist season they are so tame they are 
eating tid-bits offered from automobiles. 
What happens when they reach the uplands 
and the deer season opens? Why those un- 
suspecting deer will walk right up to a rifle 
muzzle. It’s simply murder!” 

And murder, wholesale, it is. In the state 
of California this year nineteen thousand deer 
were slain. These figures, incomplete, are 
from B. D. Marx Greene of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, executive officer of the department of 
natural resources of the fish and game com- 
mission. 


Has the day come, when wild animals, 
freed of fear by contact with man, are forced 
to remain prisoners in public parks and pre- 
serves under penalty of death? 

I believe the answer is in the affirmative. 


Perches for Our Canaries 
VIOLA E. GEORGE 


T is not generally known that the perch in 

a canary’s cage should not be too smooth. 

The best kind of perch is that which any 
school-boy could make with a pen-knife. 

The writer does not mean that there should 
necessarily be ridges on the stick, but the 
more closely it resembles the branch of a tree, 
the easier it will be for the bird to clutch it. 

It has been observed by canary lovers that 
some birds suffer through the polished perches 
found in cages. Upon examination of the 
pets’ feet it was found that they were quite 
raw, through the continual chafing caused by 
attempts to cling to the slippery surface of 
the perch. The experiment of a “home- 
made” perch was then tried in all the birds’ 
cages, with the result that the canaries’ feet 
were eventually in good condition. 

Many people spend time and money in se- 
lecting a large and handsome cage for their 
pet canary, in order to give it space and com- 
fort. But they do not know that the attrac- 
tive perch in the gilded cage will eventually 
torture its tiny feet. 

Few birds give as much in return for their 
board and lodging as the canary. The songs 
he sings often brighten the wistful, or sad 
moments in our lives. So in return for the 
melody that helps to cheer us in the “daily 
round” let us make his life as comfortable as 
we can. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 16 
to 21; Humane Sunday, April 15, 1928. 
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Fair of Women’s Auxiliary. 


Society’s Building on Longwood Avenue 
Scene of Festive Occasion 


UESDAY, November 15 last, was gala 

day at the building of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for 
then everything was turned over to the 
Women’s Auxiliary for their annual Fair. 
Even the animal patients in the Hospital, 
open for inspection all day, were in their best 
bib and tucker and on their society behavior. 


From 10 in the morning till nearly as late 
at night, the office floor was thronged with 
interested visitors who were waited upon at 
the numerous tables by enthusiastic sales 
women, bent on disposing of their wares and 
making a substantial sum for the benefit of 
the Hospital. At the head of the stairway, a 
display of every conceivable kind of apron 
greeted the visitor, this table being in charge 
of Mrs. E. J. Robbins, assisted by Mrs. A. H. 
Smith, Miss C. C. Olmstead, Mrs. Marion 
Nicholson, Mrs. A. F. Larose, Mrs. Harold 
Hall, Mrs. C. C. More, Mrs. C. H. Savage and 
Mrs. Edward Clarke. Next, in the spacious 
corridor, was the very attractive utility table, 
Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, in charge, assisted 
by Mrs. George H. Wright, Mrs. Anthony 
Warfield, Mrs. Cordelia I. Williamson and 
Mrs. James J. Farnsworth. Opposite this was 
a very artistic display of dainty goodies and 
useful gifts on the Readville table, presided 
over by Miss Dorothy Murfitt, assisted by 
Mrs. G. F. Shepard, Miss Frances Kennedy, 
Miss Josephine Smith, Miss M. S. Murfitt 
and Mrs. Mary M. Richmond. 

Passing into the President’s office, on the 
right was the busy candy table, with Mrs. 
Charles F. Rowley, chairman, Miss Alice 
Rowley, Mrs. Esmond Rowley, Mrs. John 
Tyler and Mrs. Francis H. Rowley in attend- 
ance. On the left, Mrs. Fred B. Kimball 
conducted the food table, assisted by Mrs. 
William L. Edwards, Mrs. Ralph H. Baldwin, 
Miss Fanny Fay Gray, Mrs. H. E. Prescott 
and Mrs. R. A. Quimby. Down the corridor 
the antique and white elephant table was 
presided over by Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher, as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. F. Almy and Miss Alice M. 
Ware. Ina booth opposite, Mrs. J. J. Farns- 
worth (Mabel Bardine) was in constant de- 
mand to give psychic readings. Mrs. George 
Terrell paraded through the corridors with 
the “grab’’—where you paid your money and 
took a blind chance. 

The afternoon bridge, under the direction 
of Mrs. E. L. Klahre, assisted by Mrs. Lucius 
Cummings and Mrs. E. H. Woods, was held 
in the secretary’s room. The treasurer's 
office was given up to an all-day radio concert, 
under the efficient charge of Mr. Leroy E. 
Dyer. Luncheon, supper and afternoon tea 
were served in the cafeteria in the mailing 
room, where the large patronage was well 
handled by Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, chairman, 
and Mrs. Carl Brownell, Mrs. Sarah E. Baker, 
Miss Augusta P. Eaton and Miss Helen W. 
Potter. 

The patronesses of the fair were Mrs. 
Charles M. Baker, Mrs. Adnah Nevyhart, 
Mrs. Charles Bancroft, and Mrs. Harold 
Donham of Framingham: Mrs. William E. 
Putnam, Weston; Mrs. Herbert Lyman and 
Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Boston; Mrs. 
Homer Gage, and Mrs. Carl Reed Brownell, 
Worcester; Mrs. William J. Underwood, Bel- 
mont; and Mrs. Earl Reed VanSickle, 
Larchmont, New York. 
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The thanks of the Women’s Auxiliary and 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. are hereby 
extended to all who in any way contributed 
to the success, both financial and social, of 
this annual event, the proceeds from which 
will very materially aid the work of the 
Animal Hospital. 


A Traveled Cat 


MABEL BARDINE FARNSWORTH 


Six years ago, after a very serious illness, a 
friend decided I should have an “Interest,” so 
she gave me a black and white cat, not a pedi- 
greed Persian but just a plain alley or ash-can 
cat. 

I had not much love for cats, but being too 
weak to resist, I took it. It has been my con- 
stant companion for six years, and has trav- 
eled nearly eighteen thousand miles with me. 
Has been through the Panama Canal twice, 
and on one trip was at sea for twenty-eight 
days, another, eighteen. I have changed my 
mind regarding cats. I formerly thought cats 
were dumb and ungrateful. I find that if you 
give them honest treatment and fellowship, 
they will respond fully. My cat has never 
given me a sly scratch or indulged in a dis- 
honest. action. 

Since owning a cat, I find myself taking to 
heart the plight of every stray left to fend for 
itself by people who close their house or move 
away. 

The cat, from the beginning of man, has 
accompanied family life down through the 
ages. Why not give him a chance? Try 
treating him fairly and squarely. 


The Orphans 


THERE'S a cave in the rocks where the pine 
trees grow, 
And two little cubs, too young to roam, 
Are waiting for food, while the blizzards blow; 
The food that their Mummy will soon bring 
home. 


There's a big skin stretched at the Trapper’s hut, 
To dry in the sun and wind and rain; 

In the cabin there’s bear-meat, freshly cut. 
Mummy will never come home again. 


L. -WEBSTER in 
Magazine 


Lariat Poetry 


“MINA” AND “HEIDIE,” OWNED BY MRS. 
WALTER S. HAMILTON, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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New Shelter in Portland, Me. 


Animal Refuge League Given $15 900 
by Ex-Governor Baxter | om 


Te new quarters of the Animal Refuge 


League of Portland, Maine, are at th 

e 

corner of Center and Pleasant Streets, in th 
center of the city, an ideal location {oy ea 
work. Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter for 
two years has been endeavoring io find a 
suitable building for the League until he sue. 
ceeded in purchasing this property. E 

The entire ground floor has been recon- 
structed throughout. New partitions, steel 
ceilings, concrete floors in the animal rooms 
new heating, lighting and plumbing fixture, 
have been installed, and the quarters in ever 
way are clean and modern. The building is 
51 x 46 feet. 

On entering one comes into the office and 
reception room, a large sunny room where the 
business of the League will be carried on 
records kept and visitors welcomed. It 
proposed to make this a center for humane 
work in Portland, especially among the chil. 
dren. Literature will be distributed and 
talks given to the young people. In the rear 
of the reception room are sleeping quarters 
for the night caretaker, for 24-hour service is 
planned. A kitchen, with table, gas stove, 
sink and cupboard adjoins the caretaker’s 
room. 

There are five rooms for animals. All are 
light and airy. One will be used as a receiy- 
ing room and asphyxiation room for animals 
that must be destroyed, the ambulance deliy- 
ering animals at a door in the rear. The 
other rooms will be used for dogs and cats 
as occasion requires. These rooms are sani- 
tary in every way, with concrete draining to 
the center. 

The yard in the rear of the -building is 
51x 66 feet, surrounded by an 8-foot fence, 
In the rear will be constructed six or eight 
open-air shelters. A two-car garage has been 
erected for the League’s animal ambulance. 
Mr. Baxter has rebuilt the entire ground 
floor of the property and the garage and has 
equipped the yard all at his own expense, 
exceeding $15,000. He has given this prop- 
erty to the League for ten years without 
charge or cost. No expense has been spared 
to provide quarters that are a credit to the 
city. There should be a genuine revival of 
interest in humane work as a result of this gift. 

The Animal Refuge League of Portland 
collects and receives neglected, diseased and 
injured animals and humanely destroys those 
that should not be saved. It also serves asa 
clearing house for humane work. The League 
depends entirely upon public subscriptions 
for its work; it co-operates with the city 
authorities and intends to render good ser- 
vice. With a new and complete equipment 
its usefulness is assured. 


Two Nests 


THE wonder was on me in Curraghmacall, 
When I was as tall as the height of your knee, 
That the wren should be building a hole in the 
wall 
Instead of a nest in a tree. 


And I still do be thinking it strange, when I 
pass 
A pasture that has to be evenly ploughed, 
That the lari: should be building a hole in the 
grass 
Instead of a nest in a cloud. 


Francis Carry, in “A Cairn of Stars” 


Jan 
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Seal Life on Sea and Shore 


HEN you gaze at the fine sealskin 
W conts to be seen in the display win- 

dows of every fur store, do you ever 
ask yourself where and how these beautiful 
furs are obtained? The answer is an inter- 
esting story. 

Most of the seal-skins used for clothing in 
America come from Alaska and the islands 
of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea. 
The Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea, consisting 
principally of St. Paul Island and St. George 
Jsland, are the source of most of the seals. 
Another group of small islands in the Bering 
Sea, the Commodore Islands, are also an 
important source of furs. 

The fur seals of these regions are related to 
the bear family of mammals, and are fre- 
quently called “‘sea bears” by the dwellers 
of the North. The male fur seal becomes full 
grown at about seven years. He is then 
about six feet long, has a girth of four and one- 
half feet, and weighs between 400 and 500 

unds. The color of his warm coat of fur 
is black or dark brown. He has a long wig 
or mane on the back of his neck. On land he 
often stands erect, and runs or lopes clum- 
sily over the ground with the aid of his short 
forelimbs. It is not discourteous to call a 
seal a flapper, for every one has two fore and 
two hind flappers, which are more correctly 
called flippers. It is because of these that the 
seal is the champion long-distance swimmer 
among animals, 

The female or cow seal is smaller than the 
male. Like her human sisters, she prefers 
to remain comparatively thin. So she accom- 
plishes this by taking much exercise, particu- 
larly in the form of swimming, of which she 
is extremely fond, and thus keeps her weight 
down to about 80 pounds, with length and 
girth in proportion. She usually becomes a 
mother when three years of age. The little 
seals are called pups. They, too, become 
expert swimmers when only six weeks old. 
During their first year they look much like 
clumsy and helpless dogs, with flippers in 
place of legs and feet. Their fur is black, and 
later changes to gray or brown. 


DR. A. H. PALMER 


AT HOME ON LAND OR SEA 


Fur seals live in large families. During the 
summer breeding season they congregate on 
the rocky shores of the islands in groups 
called “‘rookeries.”. Each family consists of 
one adult male, numerous females, ranging in 
number from one to a hundred, and the infant 
pups. The average size of a family is about 
thirty. There are also other groups of young 
male seals, one to four years of age, which 
dwell in bachelor colonies on near-by beaches. 

All fur seats migrate with the seasons. 
They spend their summers on the bleak and 
rocky shores of the Arctic islands, and their 
winters on the warm and sandy shores of 
California and the many small islands off the 
coast of southwestern United States. Near 
the entrance to the Golden Gate, at San 
Francisco, there is a group of barren rocks 
known as “‘seal rocks,’ where many seals may 
be seen every day during the winter. As all 
seals are expert swimmers, they have no diffi- 
culty in swimming the long distance between 
Bering Sea and the California coast. When 
migrating they frequently stop to rest on 


FUR SEAL ROOKERY ON ST. GEORGE ISLAND, ALASKA 


island coasts, or they occasionally float Iazily 
on the surface of the Pacific Ocean. 

These sea bears or fur seals generally live 
to be twenty vears or older. They are car- 
nivorous mammals, and their favorite food is 
found in deep water, consisting of two kinds 
of fish, squid and smelt. 

Government experts estimate that the fur 
seals of the North Pacific region numbered 
about 2,500,000 during the period from 1870 
to 1885. However, hunters killed many seals 
during the following years, and the seal popu- 
lation of the Pribilof Islands declined to about. 
250,000 in 1912. Laws were then enacted 
to protect the seals from total extermination. 
The numbers then increased, and reached 
about 600,000 in 1919. Since their discovery 
in 1786, the Pribilof Islands have vielded more 
than six million seal-skins. As the value of 
each fur ranged from $20 to $50, the total 
value of the seal-skins has reached many 
millions of dollars. 

Some seals are captured and killed in the 
water while migrating. However, this method, 
called pelagic sealing, is disapproved by those 


BABY SEAL, SIX MONTHS OLD 


who wish to preserve the seal industry, as it 
results in much waste. When cow seals are 
killed, their pups usually perish shortly after- 
ward. Practically no seals are taken while 
they are spending their winters along the Cali- 
fornia coast. But during June, July, and 
August, when the seals have returned to the 
islands in the Bering Sea, many male seals are 
killed for their furs. The seal-hunters quietly 
approach a herd of sleeping bachelor seals in 
the darkness of night. They drive them in- 
land, far from the water. When daylight 
comes they segregate the herd into small 
groups, and then with spears or heavy clubs kill 
those which appear to have the choicest furs. 

The raw seal-skins are salted, then rolled 
into bundles, and transported by sled or dog- 
teams to headquarters, or to trading posts. 
Later they are taken by steamer to distant 
cities, where they are eventually sold in great 
auction sales to the highest bidders. Such 
fur auction sales are held every year in Seattle, 
Washington, St. Paul, Minnesota, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and London, England. 

The U. S. government now wisely takes 
measures to see that only a limited number of 
seals are killed each year. Only the male- 
bachelors are now taken, thus leaving the- 
families to increase and multiply. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
Pee address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2." Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and sixty-one new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in November, nearly 
all being in schools. Of these, 259 were in 
Massachusetts; 112 in Texas; 103 in Canada; 
56 in Maine; 42 in Georgia; 35 each in Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and South Carolina; 34 in 
the Philippine Islands; 32 in Pennsylvania; 
seven in Tennessee; four in Indiana; three 
in Syria; and one each in Illinois, Missouri, 
North Dakota and Porto Rico. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 165,280 


An Amusing Story 


One of our faithful workers in another state 
writes us saying: 
“A nurse connected with the schools of 
asked me recently if I was the humane 
lady. I replied that I claimed to be known 
as that person. Then she said, ‘Well, I want 
to tell you that your work for the animals is 
showing practical results in our schools. I 
had a report some time ago on a boy who 
looked clean but who always had an indescrib- 
ably bad odor and it was feared, by the 
teacher, that he had some disease. I called 
him to the office and found the report of an 
odor by no means exaggerated and I ques- 
tioned the boy on the delicate subject of 
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baths. “I bathes every Saturday and washes 
all the time,’ the boy defended himself, 
“that smell ain’t mine, it’s the goat’s. Every 
night when it’s cold I take out my coat and 
put it on the goat because he ain’t got as 
warm a place to sleep as I have.”’ ” 


The Latest From Syria 
ONTHLY reports from Mr. Rida Himadi 


tell of the remarkable humane work going 
on in Syria and the Lebanon. Through his 
efforts, the officials of forty-nine villages in 
Lebanon have been informed by the gendarmes 
of the law against cruelty and of the available 
literature which Mr. Himadi supplies. The 
Band of Mercy movement is being most en- 
thusiastically received by the Druzes, thou- 
sands of them having assented to the pledge. 
Some of these but a few months ago were on 
the battle-field against the French, but seem 
to have changed their attitude to one of 
mercy and compassion. Three Bands were 
organized among them last October. While 
many of these members are as yet deprived 
of advanced education, the leaders of all the 
Bands are chosen from those who are highly 
educated. A newspaper in Syria has agreed 
to devote three columns weekly to the activi- 
ties of the Band of Mercy. 


Bird Day in Moscow 


A few months ago there was organized in 
Moscow a national “Bird Day” for the pur- 
pose of giving shelter to the starlings and other 
birds. The children of the Russian capital 
took great part in this organization. Before- 
hand they prepared in their school workshops 
a great many starling-nests, and one Sunday 
morning the scholars and young pioneers 
went to the forest with them and with ban- 
ners and placards bearing inscriptions such as, 
“Take Care of Birds,” “Birds are Our Friends,” 
etc. The children chose the hest trees and 
attached the starling-nests to them. 

The picture shows the children on their way 
to the Biological Station of Young Natural- 
ists. in the forest of Sokolniki, a few miles out 
of the city. 


BIRD-HOUSES FOR STARLINGS MADE BY MOSCOW CHILDREN 


Ears— Not Handles 


HROUGH the courtesy of Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, we publish this cut and 
article on the proper way to handle rabbits: 
How would you like to have some one grab 
you by both ears and let your body dangle in 
mid-air? 

“T wouldn’t like it,” say we all, and yet we 
see it done every so often. Not to boys and 
girls, of course, but to a little fellow who ob- 
jects quite vigorously to having his ears 
pulled. This little sufferer is one of our finest 
pets and fur producers, the rabbit. 

Rabbits do not like to be lifted and carried 
by their ears. That method of holding them 
does more than hurt for the moment; it in- 
jures the outer ear and sometimes does serious 
damage to the inner structure of this highly 
sensitive organ. 

For the benefit of our young folks who 
handle rabbits, we are quoting the following 
directions for holding rabbits, given by Frank 
G. Ashbrook, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

“The proper way to catch a rabbit is to 
take hold of the skin at the back of the neck. 
If the rabbit is to be held for any length of 
time it should be placed in the arms or rested 
upon the floor of the hutch, or some other 
stationary object. Rabbits should never be 
held by the ears.” 

Now look at the picture, boys and girls. 
And if you ever see any one holding a rabbit 
as shown in the illustration, tell him what a 
cruel mistake he is making. 


Another Humane Calendar 


The Toronto Humane Society, 197 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ont., publishers of the excel- 
lent Humane Pleader, have brought out a 
Humane Calendar for 1928, which sells for fifty 
cents per copy. It has a very pleasing picture 
in colors, 10x131% inches, depicting a faithful 
farm Dobbin, placidly splashing through a shal- 
low stream and carrying a load of happy, smil- 
ing children as he returns from his day’s work. 
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The Under-Water World On The Threshold 


ANN WINTER EVANS We are standing on the threshold, we are in the open door, 


i . We are treading on a borderland we have never trod before: 
and Helen live on a mountain lake far from other ie 


-, Another year is opening, and another year is gone. 
little folk. The lake has another name but they call it ie sal eee 
the “Lake of Clear Water.” Mountains shelter it on We have passed the darkness of the night: we are in y 


morn 
three sides and dozens of little streams rush down to empty We banat 


into it. 
The two girls live in a house-boat. When the winds are 
still the water is as clear as glass and they can look down into May yield a partial harvest: we hope for sixty-fold. 
it for ten or twenty feet. They have discovered a whole Then hasten to fresh labor, to reap and thresh and sow; 
new world under the water. The bottom in places is covered Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the Old Year go. 
with moss and the tall water weeds seem like big trees. If Then gather all your vigor; press forward in the fight: 
they look very closely they can often see fish swimming about. And Jet this be your motto: “For God and for the Right.” 
In the deep water trout with their beautiful speckled 


eft the fields behind us o'er which we scattered seed; 
We pass into the future, which none of us can read. 
The corn among the weeds, the stones, the surface mold, 


bodies dart to and fro, and in the late summer and fall salmon Lucy Larcom 
can be seen. They have come up from the ocean to spawn , . 
in the little creeks that feed the lake. When they first come Ki dnaped Boy Rescued by His Dog 


into the lake they are a deep bluish color. Then they change When Judson Jones, ten-year-old boy of Saltsburg, Pa., was 
to purple and as the spawning time draws near they turn on his way to school one day recently he was asked by a 
quite red. One moonlight night the little girls were allowed stranger to ride in an automobile. The man speeded away, 


to stay up late to see the salmon jumping. Their dripping  eyjdently with the intention of kidnaping the boy. Judson’s 
bodies shone like silver in the moonlight. It was a sight 


the children will never forget. 

Near the shore great numbers of small fish live. Helen 
and Jean like to feed them. Have you ever helped to feed 
the chickens at the farm? Well, feeding the fish is very much 
like that. They crowd near the top and try to snatch the 
biggest crumbs. There are dace, which never get more than 
four or five inches long, little squawfish, baby trout, and some- 
times even baby salmon. 

Of course some of the crumbs fall past the feeding fish 
right to the bottom. But usually there is an old sucker 
waiting to get what sinks past the more active little fish. 
The sucker has always been known as a scavenger of the lake 
bottom, but Helen and Jean have given him a new name. 
They call him the “vacuum cleaner.” Indeed, he is very 
much like one only he draws up water instead of air. He - 
keeps the carpet of moss on the bottom quite clean. He 
swims close to it and with his mouth sucks up bits of food. 
The water is strained off through his gills and the food remains. 

One day their Daddy called Helen and Jean to watch a 
stickleback. They knew this little fellow very well but they 
had never seen him build a nest. They call him the “Knight 
of the Waters,” because he has weapons to fight with and 
wears a suit of armor. His weapons are spines or stickles on 
his back and his fins, and his armor is made of little bony 
plates overlapping on his sides. This little knight builds a 
fine castle for his fair lady. 

He spends many days gathering tiny sticks and bits of 
sand which he fastens together with glue from his body. 
The nest is all one room, but has two doors so he can go in 
one way and out the other. This is where the eggs are laid. 
They are about the size of a pin head and there are several 
hundred of them. All the time he is building his castle, Sir 
Stickleback is very much on guard. Let another fish come 
too close and he will drive him away, even if the other one is JUDSON JONES AND HIS DOG, “LINDY” 
much larger than himself. 


Helen and Jean have many other friends amo! the fish “yp: ” : 
and are making new ones week. They find pak cing, aud op 
as interesting as the animals and birds of the woods and air car in a traffic jam Ce Pittsburgh. The man stepped out of 
ing 5 the car to look at his tires, when the dog pounced savagely 


upon him. Thereupon Judson got out of the car and was able 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, 1928 to make his escape, with Lindy following. 
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Massachusetts S. P.C. A. Poster Contest for 1928 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a pamphlet 
which will be sent free. 


HE Humane Poster Contest for 1928, 

under the auspices of the Massachusetts 

S. P.C. A., will be open to pupils in High 

schools and Grammar grades above the third, 
throughout Massachusetts. 

Last year, in a similar contest, 440 beauti- 

ful medals, especially’ designed for the pur- 


pose, were awarded. An equal number of 
medals will be given this vear. Honorable 
mentions, including one year’s subscription 


to Our Dumb Animals (value $1.00), as last 
year, will be given in every school entering at 
least three posters. The results will be an- 
nounced on April 18. 

The posters should ali illustrate kindness to 
animals, preferably with some brief motto. 
They may or may not contain the words “Be 
Kind to Animals,”’ or may or may not give the 
dates of Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16- 
21, and of Humane Sunday, April 15, but each 
poster should tell its own story in the picture. 

Drawings may be pencil or crayon, pen and 
ink, cut-out paper (original cut-outs, not maga- 
zine covers, ete.) or silhouette, water-color or 
charcoal. The use of colors is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Drawings must be on cardboard or heavy 
paper, not less than 12x 18 inches nor more 
than 18 x 24 inches, and shipped fiat, to reach 
the offices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
not later than Friday, April 6, 1928, preferably 
earlier. 

Teachers are requested to submit only the 
best work of each school, limiting the number 
to five from each room. 


Only posters not winning prizes may be re- 
turned, by special arrangement, as the others 
become the property of the Massachusetts 
A. 

The name of contestant, name and address of 
the school, and the number of the grade, with the 
name of the teacher, must be plainly written in 
the upper right corner on the back of each poster. 
The jrll home address of the pupil should be 
given, also. 

Supervisors of drawing who send in a num- 
ber of posters from each school, or room, are 
requested to send a list of the posters sub- 
mitted with the name of school, room and 
grade, plainly marked. 


The prize-winning posters will be on exhibi- 


F you have 
pet 


tion in the Boston Public Library, during Be ¥ 
Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, 1928. 
Address the posters to the Secretary, Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 7 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 


Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
Address all tions to B 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direet to the office entitle 
tine sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 = Associate Annual 
Associate Life 50 00 =Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 ~=Children’s 
For each five dollars contributed to either Society, thé 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persdmg 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT & 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 18 
Longwood Avenue, Boston.,: 


Postage free to any part of the 
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